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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 














CUTTING AND CURING WHEAT EARLY. 

The few who sowed winter wheat last fall, 
among us, met with two disasters—the drought 
in the fall, and winter-killing—so that there 
will not be much of that crop to cut in Maine. 
The disasters to the wheat were equally so to 
the grass, and even more 80, for we have no 
doubt, if the facts could be ascertained, that 
there was proportionally twice as much grass 
destroyed by the drought and the winter frosts, 
as there was of wheat. Spring wheat looks 
exceedingly promising, and although it is not 
time to harvest by some weeks, we have been 
reminded of the subject of cutting it by an ar- 
ticle by the editor of the Country Gentleman, 
in one of his recent numbers. It is a subject 
often discussed. We believe the true principle 
to be pursued is this: Wheat intended for seed 
should be suffered to become dead ripe; wheat 
intended for white fine flour should be cut be- 
fore it 1s fairly ripe, indeed, before it is perfect- 
ly hard. This is conformable to the nature of 
things. Nature, when left to herself, sows the 
seeds of plants in this way. It hangs upon its 
parent stalk until perfectly ripe—until every 
part and ingredient is fully formed, and there 
isno part that requires or receives anything 
more from the main stock. It then falls off 
and drops upon the ground. It then contains 
all the required elements necessary for the sus- 
tenance of the young plant, before it can de- 
rive support from the soil, and at germination 
there is a full supply of material to be wrought 
upon by the chemical action which takes place 
at that period. 

On the other hand, if the wheat be wanted 
for fine flour, it is well to cut it as soon as the 
starch is fully formed, and before it is changed 
in part to woody fibre, or bran, as it does in 
some degree if suffered to ‘continue longer. 

If cut when the kernel is in the dough state, 
it certainly makes better flour than if suffered 
to become dead ripe. 

The writer above named seems to prefer stack- 
ing wheat out, to storing it in the barn, pro- 
vided it be stacked as it ought to be. On this 
point he makes the following remarks :— 


‘A gentleman who has spent some time in 
Europe, said to us lately,—There is one thing 
in which the English do beat us, and no mis- 
take, and that is in stacking their grain. They 
seldom put any grain in barns, and every farm 
has an enclosed portion of land near the barn, 
called a stack yard. In this they have strong 
wooden frames, placed two and a half to three 
feet above the ground, and resting on stone pil- 
pillars, and capped so that mice or rats cannot 
get into the wheat stacks which are made upon 
the frames. They seldom stack any wheat upon 
the ground, but when they do it is astonishing 
what a difference there is at thrashing time, be- 
tween it and the same kind of wheat placed on 
the frames, so that the air can penetrate through 
it.’’ 

To this remark of the traveller, the Editor 
adds,—‘‘ All this is true, and while we are hap- 
pily under no necessity of using so much cau- 
tion against dampness in stacking grain as the 
British farmer, yet we should do well to avoid 
the too common practice of stacking grain— 
hay—cornstalks, &c.,on the bare ground. A 
few rails and some cord wood make excellent 
stack bottoms, when covered with a little straw, 
indeed they may be so placed as to make a tem- 
porary frame through which the air may circu- 
late between the stack and the ground.”’ , 

Our farmers have not for some years past 
raised very extensive crops of wheat, and they 
are generally in the habit of putting it into 
barns. Oftentimes these barns are so tight and 
close as to injure the wheat on account of lack 
of ventilation. The art of stacking out is not 
well understood among us in the interior of the 
State, as it is in those places where larger 
amounts of wheat are raised. We have seen it 
well done in some parts of the Aroostook in 
times past. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
TO EXTINGUISH FIRE. 

Mr. Eprror :—Thinking that the substance 
of the following extract from Dick’s work on 
‘<Diffusion of Knowledge,”’ should be frequently 
published, that it may be fresh in the minds of 
all, I enclose it to you for publication. 

Frankfort, July, 1855. Ascuisip Jonss. 
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STUMP PULLER. a carriage road through it. Here the crop had| ing up the hones: pat theln into the strong From the London Spectator. —_| tion they do not change until spring, when they DOMESTIC B RECEIPTS. 


As soon as haying is over, or at any rate be- 
fore *‘snow flies,”’ some of our thrifty farmers 
will want to get into some of their fields, and 
claw out the stumps and old snags ; the remains 
of the former forest, which have been so long 
in their way. In order to assist them a little 
in this work, we give them a cut and description 
of a very simple contrivance for pulling stumps, 
which any one who has two strong chains and 
a stout log,” can get up inashort time. We 


are indebted to the New England Farmer for 
the figure and description of it, and it give its 
story thus :— 


‘*Here is a contriv- 
ance so simple that 
any farmer may make 
one before breakfast ; 
and the cost is so 
trifling, that if it docs 
not operate to his en- 
tire satisfaction, he 
will have no regrets 
at having given ita 
fair trial. We find it 
sketched in the Wis- 
consin and lowa Far- 
mer. 

‘We noticeda very 
simple contrivance for 
pulling stumps, which 
Mr. Edgerton says 
J works very well in- 
deed. It is so simple 
in its structure, that we commend it to those 
wishing anything of the kind. It consists of a 
log of strong timber, from ten to twelve inches 
in diameter at the large end, and eight to ten at 
the smaller, and about sixteen or twenty feet 
long. To the larger end is attached a very 
heavy chain, about three feet long, with a very 
large and strong hook at the free end, while at 
the other there is a ring sufficiently large to slip 
over the larger end of the log or lever. To the 
small end of the lever a yoke of cattle is hitched. 
The manner of using it is as simple as the ma- 
chine, and acts on the principle of some tooth- 
hooks of the dentist. ‘The large hook is caught 
hold of some of the stronger roots, and the 
cattle are then driven round the stump so as to 
wind up the short heavy chain, and then con- 
tinue on in the even tenor of their way, till the 
stump gives itself and surrenders its position. 
Thus they are removed, easily and rapidly. A 
rough sketch of this ‘cork screw,’ as it was 
technically called, we here give.’ ”’ 











SUCCESSIVE CROPS OF CORN. 

We hear of Indian corn being grown for a 
great number of years in succession on the bot- 
tom lands of some of the western rivers, and 
apparently no diminution in the amount of the 








When the clothes of females take fire, as the 
fire generally begins at the lower parts of their 
dress, so long as they continue in an upright 
posture, the flames, naturally ascending, and 
meeting with additional fuel as they rise, be- 
come more powerful in proportion, whereby the 
neck, head, and other vital parts of the body 

«are liable to be much injured ; and by running 
from one part of the room to another, or from 
one apartment to another, as is most frequently 
the case the air which is the fuel of fire, gains 
free access to every part of their apparel, and 
feeds the increasing flame. In such cases, the 
sufferer should instantly throw her clothes over 
her head, and roll or lie upon them, in order to 
prevent the ascent of flames and fresh air. 
When this cannot conveniently be effected, she 
may still avoid great agony, and save her life, 
by throwing herself at full length on the floor, 
and rolling herself thereon. Though this meth- 
od may not in every case completely extinguish 
the flame, it will, to a certainty, retard its pro- 

and prevent fatal injury to the vital parts. 
Then assistance isa hand; tho bystanders 
should immediately wrap a carpet, a hearth 
rug, a great coat or a blanket, around the head 
and body of the sufferer, who should be laid in 
a recumbent position, which will prove a certain 
preventive from danger. 


crops. We know that this cannot be done on 
other lands. The reason, of course, must be 
this : the bottom lands are, in the first place, 
made up of finer particles than most other lands, 
and hence the roots of the corn come in contact 
with more surface of particles, and can draw 
nourishment more fully and equally ; and in the 
second place, these lands contain an immense 
amount of the material or ingredients required 
to nourish or form the corn, and hence it will 
take a long series of years and successive crops 
to exhaust it. Our hard soils are of coarser 
texture, and do not contain so much of corn food, 
whatever it may be, as do those lands. And 
yet, agricultural skill and labor may accomplish 
by art what nature has denied. By supplying 
every year what has been taken away with the 
crop, and by pulverising and well working the 
soil so as to render its texture more fine, corn 
may be grown quite a number of years—indeed, 
any number of years in succession without any 
diminution of amount. 


The experiments of Mr. Lawes, mentioned 
week before last in the Farmer in regard to his 
raising wheat eleven years in succession on one 
piece of land, and increasing instead of dimin- 
ishing the crop, prove this. 

The same course may be pursued with any 
crop, provided we know what is deficient in the 
soil, and what to supply. We find a communi- 
cation in the Boston Cultivator of last week 
over the signature of C. M., touching upon this 
subject. The experiments there detailed are 
rather rough ones, but they seem to have been 
successful. The mode consists principally in 
returning a considerable part of the corn crop 
to the land again. The following is an extract 
from it. In addition to the corn stalks, we think 
the cobs, after the corn was shelled off, might 
be used. 

‘*A few years ago while traveling south, I wit- 
nessed this mode of corn-culture carried to the 
greatest perfection on a fine plantation im 
Georgia, the sixth crop in succession having just 
been carried off the land, superior to any that 
I had before seen in the country. I had before 
visited for a couple of days a fine farm on 
the James river, and seen the hands busily en- 
gaged cutting the corn-crop close to the ground 
on a large field that was to form a portion of 
the regular wheat tilth for that year, but the 
weeds were so high and thick that it was im- 
possible for the ploughs immediately following 
to bury them, although having to be drawn 
back and cleared every few yards; leaving the 
surface of the land after harrowing in the seed- 
wheat, in hills and hollows, the manager giving 
it as his opinion that the yield at harvesting 
would not be more than three bushels per acre ! 
This I saw on James river, while farther south 
I found the hands of a large plantation ‘‘hack- 
ing”’ hay on a corn-stubble, the crop, a miserable 
one, having been removed to an adjoining pasture, 
to afford room for this singular , the 
manager calculating that the yield of what he 
termed hay, would be more than two tuns per 
acre, although thé hands had been kept hoeing 
the corn-crop until they were prevented by the 
growth of the grass and weeds to continue it 
longer! Afterwards, on coming to the planta- 
tion first described, I determined to examine the 
way in which the cultivation was managed, 
which was as follows : 

The plantation measured four hundred acres, 
one half being set apart for corn, the other for 





cotton, with no internal fence, or a division save 


been cut and removed, the stalks remaining two 
feet in height, with not a weed, scarcely, to be 
seen, each row of corn having occupied the 
centre of a high ridge five feet in width, with 
deep, intervening furrows, the owner informing 
me that soon these long stalks would be chop- 
ped a little below the surface of the land and 
be carefully placed along the open furrow, carts 
following, from which a portion of prepared 
compost would be spread on them, the ploughs 
throwing a double furrow on all; so to be left 
until the spring, when the corn would be plant- 
ed on this ridge without any previous stirring, 
the sides of the old ridge being again thrown to 
and from during the season of working, leaving 
the next year’s corn on what -was now the fur- 
row, a fullow crop. He remarked, this was the 
sixth crop in succession raised from the same 
land, and the best of all, while the cotton-crop 
had been cultivated in the same way with equal 
success, the stalks, after picking, having been 
beaten down and buried in the open furrows 
with an addition of compost and a turn of the 
plough following. Here too the land was as 
clean as a garden, the weeds having been ex- 
hausted by the mode of culture adopted, at the 
commencement of which course the corn would 
not average more than six or seven feet, but now 
reaching the height of ten or twelve ; the height 
of the cotton, from three to four feet, had 
reached the height of seven feet, with a quality 
superior as the quantity. This is what I saw, 
and if it be true ‘what man has done, man may 
do,’ Imust be excused for advocating the growth 
of corn on the same land any number of years 
in succession, without very extraordinary cul- 
ture.’’ 


: 





For the Maine Farmer. 
RYE AND BONES. 

Mr. Epitror:—With this, I send you a few 
heads of rye, that is considered in this vicinity 
@ new variety, inasmuch as it is four rowed in- 
stead of two. 

I have not selected the largest heads, but about 
a fair medium sized lot from the whole piece— 
a large half acre—about one half of it is of this 
kind, and as it is a new thing with us, will you 
please inform us whether it is a common kind or 
variety with you or not; as you on the Kenne- 
bee would be likely to have it, if it was any- 
thing extra. 

When I say that it is the handsomest piece 
of rye that I ever have seen on ‘‘old ground,”’ 
I only use the language of others who haye 
seen it. . 

T have other pieces of winter rye, as wel? as 
of wheat, but the frosts of winter made sad 
havoc amongst the roots of the same, and re- 
duced it about one half in quantity. 

This that 1 send you was grown on a light 
sandy soil, from which I took a mixed crop of 
potatoes and corn last season. If this species of 
rye is not a common variety, I will save it for 
seed, although I had intended to put it “through 
the mill’? as quick as possible, for we are ac- 
tually suffering for the good old-fashioned loaf 
of brown bread, that we have been deprived of 





for so long a time, for the want of a little rye 
to make it go well. 


All of our growing crops bid fair, much be- 
yond our expectation a month ago—fruit, 


caustic lye. ‘ oe 

Why do ashes, or the lye from ashes, corrode 
and disintegrate bones? Because the particles 
of bones are held together’ by gelatine, or, as it 
is more commonly calteds glue. Caustic lye 
will dissolve this glue, and, as fagt as it dissolves 
a particle of it, a particleof bone is 14 go and 
falls to powder. Probably,“if the ashes were 


them is too mild—that is, the carbonic acid, 
which materially belongs to it when with the 
ashes, has not been taken from it, and hence it 
will not dissolve the glue in the bones. Quick 
lime, mingled with the ashes, would have taken 
the carbonic acid to itself, and left the lye caus- 
tic. His good wife will tell him, when he sets 
up a leach tub for her, to puta little lime at 
the bottom of the ashes, so that the lye, as it 
trickles down through the ashes, shall run at 
last through the lime. The lime will grab the 
carbonic acid away from the lye, and let it 
run out strong (caustic). It will then, ‘‘eat’’ 
your grease—your hands, or your bones—or 
rather the glue on your bones. Now wouldn't 
it be a good plan, friend B., to draw off what 
lye there may be in your hogshead, and then 
pour out the ashes—pick out the bones—put- 
some lime at the bottom of your hogshead—re- 
fill it with your ashes—pour back the lye and 
let it pass through again? As it passes through 
the lime, it will give up its carbonic acid to it, 
and be drawn off in a more caustic state. Then 
crack up your bones with an old axe, or beetle, 
or sledge—tumble them into the lye and let 
them crumble. Well, suppose we do all this, 
and the bones fall to powder, what is the lye 
good for? This will be a solution of glue and 
potash—what grease may have been in the 
bones, will also combine with the potash, and 
if boiled down, you will have a sort of soap. 
Now, all this matter is food for plants, and 
this mixture of glue soap, will be excellent to 
mingle with muck, or put into the compost 
heap ; or, if left with the bone powder, will 
add to its value. Ep. 





AGRICULTURE IN MAINE. 

Mr. Eptror: I have penned a few facts in 
regard to the agricultural interest of Maine, 
which you are at liberty to publish, if you feel 
so disposed. The present extravagant price of 
breadstuffs has at length aroused the farming 
community of this State from their agricultural 
lethargy, to a consciousness of their dependence 
on the southern and western States for bread. 
And they have resolved that if provisions retain 
their present prices another year, to be the 
gainers thereby. There has been more planted 
in Maine, this year, by one-third, perhaps I may 
be justified in saying one-half, than any previous 
year for ten years past ; and am led to suppose 
that Maine will now take a deeper interest in 
farming than she ever has before, from the fact, 
that for years past the agricultural portions of our 
State have had other resources than farming,— 
thatof lumbering. Lumbering has been the chief 
causeof the neglect whicha verg largemajority of 
our farms exhibit. That, however, in most of our 
farming districts, is growing scarce. This, with 
the present high price of provisions, renders it 
highly necessary that our agricultural friends 
should take more interest and display more ener- 





especially. I cannot speak very encouragingly 
about apples. Iam afraid we shall be disap- 
pointed in relation to an abundance of apples 
this fall—they seem to blight and fall from the 
tree prematurely; so that I think the apple 
crop will not exceed the last year’s crop. 

Stone fruit promises more abundant. 

Cabbages will be cabbages in our diggins 
this fall, if there isn’t a sudden stop put toa 
species of worm, that has suddenly sprung up 
among us, which destroys them very rapidly. 
Our hay crop, to the disappointment of every 
body, will be better than last year, and a bet- 
ter ‘‘catch’’ of grass seed than of that sown 
last spring, never was. 

By the way, I wanted to enquire about the 
validity of a certain theory, advanced last 
spring and winter, by the agricultural papers 
in general, about reducing bones to a consist- 
ency that would at once fit them for a profit- 
able application to the soil—here is the sub- 
stance of the recommendation :— 

‘‘Let a barrel or hogshead be set in some con- 
venient place, wherein all the bones usually 
scattered from the kitchen may be collected. 
This will save the farmers’ back yard from one 
source of offence, and his premises from the an- 
noyance of prowling curs, if no more. Put in 
first a layer of ashes, and then spread on the 
bones—the more evenly the better—then add 
more ashes and sufficient water to keep them 
well moistened, but not so as to leach. Con- 
tinue the addition of bones, keeping on sufficient 
asles to cover them, and generally before the 
barrel is full, those at the bottom will become a 
soft, paste-like mass, readily cut with a shovel, 
and should then be mixed with theashes. The 
whole forms an excellent application to almost 
any crop, either for field or garden. We have 
tried it upon the latter with the best effect, 
especially upon cabbages, turnips, beans, and 
various vines.” 

Now sir, I have a few hhds. and barrels put 
up last April, just as recommended, and if every 
bone isn’t as hard as when put in, then I should 
be glad to know it! 

Now Doctor, as we all consider you under an 
obligation to tell us all you know, and that is 
abouteverything, excepting who will be governor, 
IT would thank you to tell me what I had better 
do with the bones and ashes, that I have ‘‘per 
bill” packed away ‘ko snugly. I haye been 
thinking about having them ground in a plaster 
mill, but the miller says they cannot be. With 
all confidence I shall wait your counsel, and 


remain Truly yours, E. G. B. 
Yarmouth, Me., July 23, 1855. 


Nors. The specimens of rye, received from 
friend Buxton, are very good. The variety 
(four rowed) is but little, if any, cultivated in 
our vicinity, and we think he had better forego 
a little “‘rye and injun’’ just now, and save this 
crop for seed. Wespeak fora couple of bushels 
of it, to sow this August. 

As for his bones. Did he break them up fine, 
and were his ashes strong * 

A better way would have been, to have leach- 








ed his ashes, as in making soap, and after break- 


zy in farming than they have heretofore. A very 
large portion of our land has become exhausted 
and almost Worthless from continually taking 
away from the soil, withous returning anythin 
in the shape of manures. Consequently an —_ 
effort will have to be made to renovate such lands. 
Another hindrance to the promotion of agricul- 
ture in this State is, that a great many who farm 
it are decidedly behind the times. You talk to 
them of muck, which is a very common fertilizer, 
and they will deny its fertilizing qualities, and 
pronounce it one of the humbugs of book-farm- 
Ing. 

Last winter I hauled a load of sawdust from a 
neighboring mill to litter my cattle with. One 
of my neighbors was present, who, perhaps, had 
farmed it fifty years; he inquired what use I 
should make of it ; on learning that I was going 
to bed my cattle with it, he expressed much sur- 
prise, and inquired if it would not spoil the ma- 
nure. There is an immense quantity of swamp 
land in Maine, which might be cleared and 
drained, and rendered very valuable as grass 
lands, which are considered by many as worth- 
less, and are left for foul weeds and all kinds of 
shrubbery to spring up and decorate the farm. 
There aresome, however, who appreciate the val- 
ue of such lands, and are not afraid of investing 
@ sum requisite to reclaim them into fine meadows 
of grass, which amply pay r their time and 
trouble, and a good profit besides. 

Maine has every facility for becoming one of 
the first farming States of New England. Her 
soil is good—her sons hardy. But farming has 
been considered, here as elsewhere, a low occupa- 
tion, and those that till the soil have been looked 
upon as little better than the slaves of the south. 
They begin, however, to look at it in a different 
light, and the time is not far distant when it 
will be considered a science, and brought on an 
equal with other professions. J. M. 

Seasmont, Me., June 15, 1855, 

[New England Farmer. 





Hits ror Garpeners. All growers of rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, blackberries, currants, &c., 
ean secure their bushes against disease and un- 
productiveness, by mulching the roots well. Apy 
old trash in the garden answers for this purpose 
—such as weeds, grass, leaves, and the scrapings 
from the avenues. It acts asan exterminator 
of weeds—as a cooler and moistener of the soil 
—andas the best manure, when it rots, that can 

i applied. We never knew & goose- 
scr Ach had been properly thinned out, 
and not bound up too closely, showing mildewed 
fruit, or that did not bear abundantly every year. 
These mulchings should be applied three times 
m the season—in the spring, in midsummer, 
and late in the fall. 

It should also be — no — 
raspberries, that any grubbing or digging 
their seinte, should be carefully avoided. In 
nearly if not quite every instance where we have 
disturbed the roots of the raspberry, the stalks 
either perished over winter, or were so much in- 
jured as to be next to worthless the following 
season. [Germantown Telegraph. 


THE SONG OF THE RAIN. 


Lo! the long slender spears, how they quiver and flash, 
Where the clouds send their cavalry down; 
Rank and file by the million the rain-lances dash 
Over mountain and river and town: 
Thick the battle-drops fall—but they drip not in 
blood; 
The trophy to war is the green fresh bud: 
Oh, the rain, the plentiful rain! 
Bike pastures Hie baked. and the furrow 1d bare, =” 
The wells they yawn empty and dry; 
But a rushing of waters is heard in the air, 
And a rainbow leaps out in the sky. 
Hark! the heavy drops pelting the sycamore leaves, 
How they wash the wide pavement, and sweep from 
the eaves! 
Oh, the rain, the plentiful rain! 





See, the weaver throws open his one swinging pane, 
The raindrops dash in on the floor, 
And his wife brings her flower pots to drink the sweet 
rain, 
On the step by her half-open door: 
At the tune on the skylight, far over his head, 
Smiles their poor crippled lad on his hospital bed. 
Oh, the rain, the plentiful rain! 


And away, far from men, where high mountains 
tower, 

The little green mosses rejoice, 

And the bud-bealed heather nods to the shower, 
And the hill-torrents lift up their voice: 

And the pools in the hollows mimic the fight 

Of the rain, as their thousand points dart up in light: 

Oh, the rain, the plentiful rain! 


And deep in the fir-wood below, near the plain, 
A single thrush pipes full and sweet, 
How days of clear shining will come after rain, 
Waving meadows, and thick-growing wheat: 
So the voice of Hope sings, at the heart of our fears, 
Of the harvest that springs from a great nation’s tears: 
Oh, the rain, the plentiful rain! 





FISHES AND THEIR MIGRATIONS. 

For known and for unknown purposes, in the 
tiny mountain brooks and in the wide ocean, 
fishes are seen in unceasing motion, darting in 
all directions, traveling now single and now in 
shoals. Their regular journeys are mostly un- 
dertaken for the purpose of spawning ; the deli- 
cate mackerel moves southward when its time 
comes, and the beautiful sardine of the Mediter- 
ranean goes in spring westward, and returns in 
autumn to the east. The sturgeon of northern 
Europe is seen singly to ascend the great rivers 
of the Continent, and the ornal or migatory 
salmon of the polar seas travels, we know not 
how, through river and lake, up into the Baikal, 
and there swims, in whimsical alternations, but 
always in immense crowds, first on the southern 
and then on the northern bank. The travels of 
the salmon are probably best known, because 
the fish was a favorite in the days of Pliny, and 
yet, strange enough, is found in every sea in 
the Arctic, near the equator, and off New 
Holland, only not in the Mediterranean. They 
press in large, triangular masses, up all the 
great northern rivers of Europe, Asia, and 
America. They enter Bohemia with Shakspeare 
by seas, sailing up the river Elbe ; they approach 
Switzerland in the green waters of the Rhine, 
and even the foot of the Cordilleras, by a jour- 
ney of 3,000 miles up the Amazon! Their 
crowds are not unfrequently so dense that they 
actually stem for a while the current of mighty 
rivers ; still these bands are formed with great 
regularity. The strongest and largest females 
lead—a fact which will rejoice the strong-mind- 
ed women of our age—followed by others of 
the same sex, traveling two and two, at regular 
intervals; after them come the males in like 
order. With a noise like the distant roaring of 
vt storm, they rush up the stream, now sporting 
in easy, graceful motion, and now darting ahead 
with lightning speed that the eye cannot follow. 
Do they come to some rock or wall that impedes 
their way, they leap with incredible force, and 
repeat the effort until they have overcome the 
difficulty ; it is even said that, at the foot of the 
cataracts, they will take their tail in their 
mouth and then suddenly letting it go, like an 
elastic spring, rise twelve or fifteen feet in the 
air. And thus they travel on, undismayed and 
untired, until they have found a suitable place 
for depositing their eggs, and with the same 
marvellous instinct return year after year, to 
the distant ocean. 

The herring is a small, insignificant fish, yet 
it gives food to millions, and employment to 
not less than 3,000 decked vessels, not to speak 
of all the open boats employed in the same fish- 
ery. Where their home is, man doesnot know; 
it is only certain that they are not met with be- 
yond a certain degree of northern latitute, and 
that the genuine herring never enters the Mediter- 
ranean, and hence remained unknown to the 
ancients. In April and June, all of a sudden, 
innumerable masses appears in the northern 
seas, forming vast banks, often thirty miles long 
and ten miles wide. Their depth has never been 
satisfactorily ascertained, and their denseness 
may be judged by the fact, that lances and har- 
poons thrust in between them sink not and move 
not, remain standing upright! Divided into 
bands, herrings also move ina certain order. 
Long before their arrival, already their coming 
is noticed by the flocks of sea-birds that watch 
them from on high, while sharks are seen to 
sport around them, and a thick oily substance 
is spread over their columns, coloring the sea 
in the daytime, and shining with a mild, mys- 
terious light in the dark, still night. The sea- 
ape, the ‘monstrous chimera”’ of the learned, 
precedes them, and is hence by fishermen called 
the king of the herrings. Then there are first 
seen single males, often three or four days in 
advance of the great army; next follow the 
strongest and largest, and after them enormous 
shoals, countless like the sand on the sea-shore 
and the stars in the heaven. They seek places 
that abound in stones and marine plants, where 
to spawn, and like other animals they frequent 
the localities to which they have been accustom- 
ed at a regular time, so that they may be ex- 
pected as surely as the sun rises and sets. 

Other fishes have strange peculiarities con- 
nected with their travels. Thus, we are told 
that the mackerel spend their winter in, what 
would appear to others, a most uncomfortable 
position. In the Arctic as well as in the Medi- 
terranean, as soon as winter comes, they de- 
liberately plunge their head and the anterior 
part of their body into deep mad, keeping their 





emerge, in incredible numbers, from their 
hiding-places and go southward for the purpose 
of depositing their eggs in more genial waters. 
Still they are so firmly wedded to this element 
that they dic the instant they are taken out of 
the water, and then shine with phosphorescent 
light. 

“a eel is the strangest of travelling fishes ; he 
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he boldly leaves his home, and winding through 
thick grass, makes his way by night to the near- 
est water. He is a great gourmand, moreover, 
and loves young tender peas so dearly that he 
will leave the river itself and climb up steep 
banks to satisfy his desire, and, alas! to fall into 
the snares of wicked men. Other fishes travel in 
large crowds all night long, and a perch in Tran- 
quebar not only creeps on shore, but actually 
climbs up tall fan-palms, in pursuit of certain 
shell-fish, which form its favorite food. Covered 
with viscid slime, he glides smoothly over the 
rough bark; spines, which he may sheath and 
unfold at will, serve him like hands to hang by, 
and with the aid of side fins and a powerful tail 
he pushes himself upward, thus completing the 
strange picture of fish and shell-fish dwelling 
high on lofty trees. [Putnam's Monthly. 





WHERE MOSQUITOES COME FROM. 
_ A writer on entomology, discussing about 
these summer peste, thus handles the subject : 

‘*The mosquito proceeds from the animalcule 
commonly termed the ‘*wiggle-tail.’’ I took a 
bowl of clean water and set it in the sun. Ina 
few days some half-dozen wiggle-tails were visi- 
ble. These continued to increase in size till they 
were about 3-l16ths of aninch in length. As 
they approached their maturity they remained 
longer at the surface, seeming to live in the two 
mediums—air and water;—finally, they assumed 
the form of a minute caterpillar. And thus its 
specific gravity being counteracted, or lightened, 
it readily floated to the surface, and the slightest 
breath of air wafted it against the side of the 
bowl. In a very brief space of time afterwards, 
the warm atmosphere hatched out the fly, and 
it escaped, leaving its tiny house upon the 
water. How beautiful, yet how simple! 

After the water had gone through this process, 
I found it perfectly free from animaleulw. I 
therefore came to the conclusion that this wiggle- 
tail isa species of the shark, who, having de- 
voured whole tribes of animalculez, takes to him- 
self wings and escapes into a different medium 
to torture mankind, and deposit eggs upon the 
water to produce other mosquitoes. 

Any man who has ‘‘kept house,’’ with a cis- 
tern in the yard, has doubtless observed tlre same 
effect every summer. Open your cistern cover 
any morning in the mosquito season, and millions 
of them will fly up in your face. Close the win- 
dows of your room at night, at the risk of being 
smothered for want of air, being careful at the 
same time previously to exelude every mosquito, 
and go to bed with a pitcher of that same cistern 
water in the room, and enough will breed from 
it during the night to give you any satisfactory 
amount of trouble. In fact, standing by a shal- 





low, half-stagnant pool, in a midsummer’s day, 
you may see the wiggle-tails become perfectly de- 
veloped mosquitoes, and they will rise from the 
surface of the water, and fly into your face and 
sting you. What it is necessary to know at this 
day is—has there yet been discovered any posi- 
tive exterminator of that infernal pest, and dis- 
turber of night’s slumbers, the mosquito! 





Wortn Knowinc. One pound of green cop- 
peras (cost seven cents) dissolved in one quart 
of water and poured down a privy, will effectu- 
ally concentrate and destroy the foulest smells. 
For water closets on board ships and steamboats, 
about hotels and other places, there is nothing 
so nice to cleanse and purify those places, as 
simple green copperas, dissolved ; and for sick 
rooms, it may be placed under the bed in any 
thing which will hold water, and thus render a 
hospital or other places of the sick, free from 
unpleasant smells. For butchers’ stalls, fish 
markets, slaughter houses, sinks, and wherever 
there are putrid and offensive gases, dissolve cop- 
peras and sprinkle it about, and in a few days 
the ‘‘bad smell’’ will pass away. If a cat, rat 
or mouse dies about the house and sends forth 
an offensive gas, place some dissolved copperas 
in & cup or jar, anywhere within ‘‘smelling dis- 
tance,’’ and the cure is sure. I have known a 
stock of dry goods which were nearly spoiled by 
a ‘‘skunk’’ under a store, to be cleaned and re- 
stored simply by sprinkling dissolyed copperas 
about the floor. [Salem Gazette. 





Lonpon Currants. A writer in the Horti- 
culturist speaksof the fine currants of the market 
gardens near London, which are grown in the 
following manner: They are planted in rows 
twenty or thirty feet apart, .and three or four 
feet apart in the rows ; the ground which is na- 
turally good is highly manured, and cropped be- 
tween with vegetables. When the plants com- 
mence bearing, they are pruned very hard; the 
greater part of the young wood is thinned out, 
and what is allowed to remain is shortened back 
to three or four inches. By this means the trees 
are always kept short, never attaining a greater 
height than two or three feet. These strong 
manured and well-pruned trees produce mag- 
nificent fruit, and in great abundance, well re- 
munerating the market gardener for his trouble. 





New Hay Press. A patent has been granted 
toa man in Illinois fora new hay press. It 
presses the bales into a square form, and the 
levers act so as to press them when moving both 
forwards and backwards ; that is, no time is lost 
when one bale is pressed, in returning the fol- 
lowers to the point where they commenced, to 
press in the box- a second bale from the point 
where they commenced to return. There is no 
time lost, therefore, in running back the fol- 
lowers and hooping the bale, as this is done 
while the box is being filled for the succeeding 
bale. 


Cuutivarep, ap Uncuurivatep Lanp IN 
Great Brrrarxs. There are under cultivation in 
England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
British Islands, 46,522,770 acres of land ; capa- 
ble of improvement, 15,000,000 of acres; and 








tails erected, standing straight up. This posi- 





land considered unprofitable, 15,871,463 acres. 


SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


Buscksunay Diarenaa Coxviar. The follow- 
ing is said to be not only an excellent and pleas 
ant beverage, bat a cure for the diarrhwa, &c. : 
Recipe. To half a bushel of blackberries, 
well mashed, add 4 pound allspice, 3 oz. cinna- 
mon, 3 os. eloves. Pulverize well, mix, and 
beil slo ntil done. Then strain 
anne iE. juice a A homespun or flan- 
nel, and add to each pint of the juice one pound 
of loaf sugar; boil again for some time; skim 
off, and while cooling, add half a gallon of the 
best Cognac brandy. Dose: For an adult, 
half a gill; for a child, a teaspoonful or more, 
according to age. 

Pixe Appts Jevty. Take a perfectly ripe and 
sound pine-apple, cut off the outside, cut it in 
small pieces ; bruise them, and to each pound 
put a tea-cup of water ; put it in a preserving- 
kettle over the fire, cover the kettle and boil 
twenty minutes; then strain it, and squeeze it 
through a bit of muslin. For each pound of 
fruit take a pound of sugar; put a tea-cup of 
water to each pound ; set it over the fire untual it 
is dissolved ; then add the pine-apple juice.— 
For each quart of the syrup, clarify an ounce 
of the best isinglass, and stir it in ; let it boil 
until, by taking some on a plate to cool, you 
find it a stiff jelly. Secure it as directed. 

A New Preserve. A correspondent sends us 
the following: ‘I have lately been very busy 
making a new kind of preserve, which, I may 
say, is quite a discovery, to me at least, and 
which promises to insure me a plentiful supply 
of good, wholesome jam for my family during 
the winter, ata price below the usual cost of 
preserves. I was, the other day, making some 
ordinary apple jam, and before finishing it, I 
put in some blackberry juice, in order to give it 
a little color, and I was surprised at finding how 
much the preserve was improved by the addition; 
so much so, that it might be mistaken for dam- 
son jam. As you will see by the following pro- 
portions, the cost must be very small, wherever 
apples and blackberries are to be got. I put 
two quarts of the juice of blackberries—that is, 
I bring the berries up to a simmer for five min- 
utes, and then strain them through a coarse 
cloth—and about six pounds’ weight of cut-up 
apples, and one pound of crushed lump-sugar, 
and stew it up ina usual way, till the apples 
are softened down, and the mass becomes of the 
usual thickness. It is wholesome and good, and 
I thought that what was within any one’s reach 
ought to be known.”” [Godey’s Lady's Book. 

Summer Svownatts. Simmer half a pound 
of rice until it 1s tender, then strain it. Take 
five or six apples, of middling size, pare them 
and take out the core with a small knife or ap- 
ple scoop, but do not cut them into sections. 
Into the hollow made by cutting out the core, 
put sugar and a little allspice. Divide the rice 
into a portion for each apple, and tie them sep- 
arately in a small cloth, and boil an hour.— 
These dumplings, or snowballs, may be served 
with sweet sauce, or eaten with simple sugar or 
treacle. 

Burr Cotor on Corrox. Copperas and lime 
makes a very good buff color, and very cheap. 
The goods are generally run through the lime 
water at thecommencement. About one pound 
of copperas (sulphate of iron) will dye ten 
pounds of cotton a deep buff. It is best to give 
the goods a number of dips. A dark buff can- 
not be produced by giving the full strength of 
the iron at one dip. The color isan oxyde of 
iron. The goods are of a green color when they 
come out of the copperas liquor, but become 
yellowish as they absorb oxygen from the air.— 
They have therefore to be aired well every dip. 
The lime and copperas impart a harshness to the 
goods, and they therefore require to be run 
through strong soap suds, to soften their fibre. 

By adding about two ounces of sugar of lead 
to every pound of copperas, a color little infe- 
rior to that produced by the nitrate of iron is 
the result. [Scientific American. 

Warts. The oil from the outside shell of 
walnuts or butternats will cure warts by a few 
applications. 

Cure ror Wasr Strives. Some unfortunate, 
last year, while picking peaches, was stung in 
the finger by a yellow wasp. The wound caused 
effusion of blood, and inflamed the arm to the 
shoulder. Saleratus, made intoa paste with 
water, was soon applied asa poultice, and in 








half an hour had so completely neutralized the 
acid poison, that the swelling had entirely gone 
down, and nothing remained but the soreness 
occasioned by the puncture. This- application 
has proved better than liquid ammonia, so far 
as a limited trial has proved, ands probably 
the best remedy for stings generally. It is im- 
portant that the nearest alkaline substance at 
hand should be applied till a better can be found 
whether it be ammonia, or even paste of fresh 
ashes. In the absence of all these, a mud poul- 
tice is an excellent remedy. {Buffalo Democracy. 





To prevent Fruit Trees rrom Spiirtine. For 
preventing forked fruit trees from splitting under 
their weight of fruit, Isaac Lewis of Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky, has given us his plan, ‘(My 
plan,’’ he writes, ‘‘which I have followed for 
thirty years, is this: When I find a forked tree 


each fork, and clean them of leaves and lateral 
branches for most of their length. I then care- 
fally bring them together and wind them round 
each other from one main branch to the other. 
In twelve months they will haye united,-and in 
two years the ends can be cut off. The brace 
will grow as fast as any other part of the tree, 
and is a perfect security from splitting. I have 
them now of all sizes, and I scarcely ever knew 
one to fajl to grow.” . 


Routine Crover Seep my Piasren. It is mid 
that if clover is moistened with water and then 
dried by rolling it in plaster, the effect is de- 
cidedly beneficial. A friend informs us that he 
has adopted this practice for years, and with 
marked improvement in his clover crop. It is 
not much trouble, and is worth a trial. 








By driving your business before, and not per- 
mitting your business to drive you, you will 
haye opportunities to indulge in the luxuries of 
well applied leisure. 








that is likely to split, I look for a small limbon — 








